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U.S. And Florida Act 
On Miccosukee Lands 


A long step toward solution of the Miccosukee Semi- 
nole land problem was taken on October 5th when the In- 
terior Department and the State of Florida agreed on 
joint action that would secure these unconquered people 
in the use and occupancy of their homeland. Florida as- 
signed 200,000 acres of Indian trust land to the United 
States for administration and development, and the govern- 
ment accepted responsibility for administration of the area, 
with authority to assign it to the Indian tribe. 

As this issue goes to press, the following govern- 
mental actions remain to be taken to complete the agree- 
ment: first, the State of Florida will process a legal 
document, formally placing the watery wilderness in trust 
under administrative assignment to the United States; this 
document will then be transmitted to the Interior Depart- 
ment. Secondly, with the consent of the Miccosukees, the 
Interior Department will assign an official of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to establish Federal administration on 
the land and work with the tribe. 


Climaxes Long Action 


The generous and just decisions of the Federal gov- 
ernment and the State of Florida climax a series of actions 
begun six months ago. On April 5th, the Florida Cabinet 
voted to add 143,600 acres inhabited by the Miccosukees 
to the 108,000 acres already held in trust for all Florida 
Indians. On July 13th, the Interior Department acknowl- 
edged the Miccosukees were related to the United States 
“as a duly recognized Indian tribe,” and undertook to 
negotiate with the Florida tribe to help them obtain secur- 
ity on their land. On August 30th, the Florida Cabinet 
voted to assign the State’s 200,000 acres of Indian trust 
land to the United States for administration and develop- 
ment, and the following day the State formally asked the 
United States to accept this responsibility. Federal ac- 
ceptance came on October Sth. 


Association’s Role 


The joint action by the United States and Florida 
rewards two years of intensive work and large expenditure 
by the Association on American Indian Affairs. The As- 
sociation, during this period, used its good offices to foster 
cooperation between the government and state of Florida. 
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Miccosukee Homeland 
An airboat sets off across Miccosukee swampland, carrying 
(1. to r.) former Assistant Secretary of the Interior Roger 
Ernst, Mrs. Ernst and LaVerne Madigan. The boatman is a 
Miccosukee. 


Early efforts to settle the Miccosukee land problem 
had broken down because of Florida’s reluctance to place 
so large an acreage in trust unless the United States would 
recognize a Federal responsibility to the Miccosukees 
comparable to its responsibility to other tribes. 

The Association used its good offices to bring the 
matter to the personal attention of Secretary Seaton, who 
understood the urgent need to allow the unconquered 
Indian tribe to establish a formal relationship with the 
United States. To represent the United States, he sent to 
Florida the department official most honored by Indians 
throughout the country—Roger Ernst. After bringing 
matters to the point where success was possible, Ernst 
resigned his post because of illness. 

LaVerne Madigan, Executive Director of the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, states that she has 
received Secretary Seaton’s commitment to carry out Mr. 
Ernst’s recommendations, and that these recommenda- 
tions are being carried out by the Under Secretary of the 
Interior Elmer Bennet and Solicitor Theodore Stevens. 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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Ox Page One of this 
newsletter appears the 
story of a joint action by 
the U. S. and Florida to 
advance toward final set- 
tlement the land prob- 
lem of the Miccosukee 
Seminoles. All Americans 
are indebted to Governor 
Collins and his cabinet* 
for placing our national 
honor above the now aca- 
demic question, “Was it 
Florida or the United 
States that deprived the 
Miccosukees of security 
on their homeland long 

Governor LeRoy Collins ago?” 

Officials of certain northern and Western states in 
which Indians live have not evinced the same fair- 
minded recognition of the Indians’ special, historically 
derived rights as Indians, with equal rights as citizens. 

In the document wherein the State of Florida ex- 
pressed its willingness to place 200,000 acres of trust 
land under the administration of the U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, there is a statement of simplicity and 
importance: 

“The State of Florida recognizes the Seminole In- 
dians of Florida as citizens of the State and entitled to 
all the health, education and welfare services of the 











A Salute to Governor Collins 


State as any other citizen.” 

In shameful contrast are statements on record by 
officials of the States of Arizona, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota. These officials pub- 
licly deny the right of reservation Indians to equal citi- 
zenship in the state, and in private references they have 
been known to deny the equality of Indians as human 
beings. Indeed, four of these states have for several 
years worked in ugly alliance to force the Federal gov- 
ernment to pay the cost of all services rendered to 
reservation and off-reservation Indians. 

In effect, they would make it forever impossible for 
an Indian who wished to do so to give up his Indian 
identity and enter the American mainstream. 

A variation of the rationalization of inequality ad- 
vanced by these northern and western states is offered 
by counties of North Carolina, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, where Indian children are required to attend segre- 
gated public schools. 

Governor Collins, commenting on the agreement 
reached by the Federal government and Florida, said: 

“All Florida Indians are full citizens of this State 
and nation, entitled to the full privileges and responsi- 
bilities of such citizenship . . . We believe they are a 
unique asset to our State. They have a culture and 
tradition worthy of respect and preservation.” 


* Secretary of State R. A. Gray; Comptroller Ray E. Green; 
Atty. General Richard W. Ervin; Treasurer J. Edwin Lar- 
son; Supt. Publ. Instr. Thomas D. Bailey; Comm. of 
Agriculture Nathan Mayo. 








Omaha Tribe Leader 
Seeks Nixon Pledge 


Presenting Vice-President Nixon with the inevitable 
Indian headdress at Omaha, Nebraska, September 16th, 
at a campaign breakfast, Alfred Wayne Gilpin, Chairman 
of the Omaha Tribe addressed the Presidential candidate 
unconventionally as follows: 

“Mr. Vice-President, in a few months either you or 
Senator Kennedy will give up peace of spirit to lead the 
American people. My heart is full of honor and compas- 
sion for you both. 

From my Omaha Tribe I bring you a message, a gift, 
and a blessing. Here is my people’s message: 

From 1952 to 1958 the policy of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs was to break up the Indian tribes against 
their will. Then, in 1958, a new Secretary of the Interior 
—my fellow Nebraskan, Fred A. Seaton—made a good 
new policy. He said that no Indian tribe would be termi- 
nated without its consent—and that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs should help our Indian communities survive and 
develop. We Indians have respected Secretary Seaton’s 
words more than the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

We ask your pledge to continue Secretary Seaton’s 
policy as he stated it. We ask your pledge to appoint a 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs who will accept that policy 
and carry it out. 

The gift of my Omaha Tribe is this headdress. With 
it goes our blessing: May the high God give you wisdom 
and strength. May His will be done.” 

According to Mr. Gilpin, Vice President Nixon 
promised that if elected, he will continue the Indian policy 
of Secretary Seaton and appoint a Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs who will understand the policy and carry it 
out. 





MICCOSUKEE LANDS—from page 1 
Stemming The Tide 


Two years ago, when the Miccosukees’ cause seemed 
dimmest, the Association played a crucial role in turning 
the tide for the tribe. With the United States refusing to 
recognize them as a tribe, and declining to negotiate on 
their behalf with the state of Florida, the Miccosukees in 
desperation listened to counsel that they look beyond the 
United States to an international tribunal. At this point, 
the Association volunteered to take up the Miccosukee 
cause. 

The tribe’s initial reaction was one of distrust. Finally 
they agreed to a proposal that the Association be given 
a chance to prove that the Indians’ hopes could be realized 
te the democratic framework of the United States and 

orida. 
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Ice Cap to Bayou 


(Excerpts from an Executive Director’s Field Reports) 


ALASKA 


Point Barrow 
June, 1960 
* * * 

Guy Okakok writes a column called “Point Barrow 
News” for the Fairbanks News-Miner. He told me how 
village affairs are administered by a Mayor and elected 
Council in this place where “the people do not like to 
be governed too much.” . . . Some villagers have been 
disturbed because they hear so little about actions in 
Washington that affect or will some day affect the life 
of the people. | was told that there had been meetings 
from time to time when statehood was an issue and that 
most of the people had been for it because “they wanted 
to be nice and friendly.” Recently, thoughtful men have 
worried about who owns the land and about their right 
to hunt and fish when, where and how much they choose. 
That land-ownership could ever become a problem seemed 
unthinkable to most of the people, I was informed, but 
any interference with their hunting and fishing rights would 
make them very angry... 


+ * * 


The Eskimos have never developed a theory of 
sovereignty, because armed conflict with the United States 
and dispossession of their land never forced them to. 
However, their political feeling is one of complete inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency . . . These people are now 
like the Miccosukees of the Everglades in that they are 
what all native people must have been like before Euro- 
peans came with conquest and paternalism. Alaska is a 
new State with many Natives in its legislature. Further 
study will show us how their rights can be protected by 
the Federal Government without damage to the normal 
American political relationships they are developing at 
the local level .. . 

* * * 


The purpose of my now nearly ended first visit to 
Alaska has been to determine the nature and scope of 
the field work the Association must do if we are to develop 
a valid policy on Native affairs. Whether the Association 
should build a membership and action program in Alaska 
is a question for another year. The responsibility of the 
Association in 1961 will be to widen and deepen our direct 
and academic knowledge of the situation of the Natives; 
to learn the feelings, thought and hopes of the Indian 
and Eskimo people; and, in cooperation with them, to 
formulate a policy for the Association. 


* * * 


It was good, in Juneau, to find the top Alaskan 
official of the Bureau of Indian Affairs designing a program 
based on a policy, based in turn on the Natives’ own 
interpretation of their needs. His name is James Hawkins. 
It was not surprising to find him working for the develop- 
ment of a sound credit program for the Indian fishermen 
of southeastern Alaska, because his popularity with the 
Alaska Native Brotherhood could have been based on 





Dinner Time 
A Point Barrow Eskimo fishing for tomcod through the Arctic 
ice. Native fishing rights in Alaska are now being challenged 
in the courts. 

nothing else. I was not prepared, however, to find in forma- 
tion a long-range program for the education of Eskimo 
children in the regions inhabited by their own families, 
on the unbureaucratic theory that to force them to repu- 
diate their own cultural values is to leave them without 
any values to help them make the economic and social 
change the future will require of them. Anything but a 
visionary, Mr. Hawkins seems able to reconcile the social 
scientists’ understanding of the flow of strength from 
the group to the individual with the political conservative’s 
view of the responsibility of the individual. His formal 
training was in rural sociology and for the American 
technical assistance program in underdeveloped countries. 
We have urged the establishment of the similar American 
Indian Point 4 Program for the past four years. I am 
inclined, now that I have seen Mr. Hawkins at work in 
Alaska, to recommend training in rural and native com- 
munity development as an educational requirement for the 
Commissioner and other policy-making officials of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs . . . 

+ + * 


In my search for the factors which must be considered 
before the Association can fix a policy on Alaska, I found 
no one who had a clear idea for the status and desires 
of the Native communities. There is no uniform pattern 
of land ownership, “tribal,” government, hunting and 
fishing rights, or economy. In the lower portion of the 
State, some Indian groups have unallotted reservations, 
some have allotted reservations, and some have no reser- 
vations at all. In the Eskimo area, there are villages, with 
something resembling reservation status, incorporated vil- 
lages, and villages of squatters. Most of the Natives to 
whom I talked had a sharp sense of their aboriginal rights 

(Continued on page 5, col. 2) 
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Review of Indian Legislation 
In the 86th Congress 


‘ie years ago, after the adjournment of the 85th 
Congress, we said in our summary review of its work in 
Indian affairs: 

“By and large, the legislation of the 85th Con- 
gress deals merely with the fringes of the Indian 
problem. The Congress made it clear that it was 
well-intentioned toward Indians, but it failed to 
enact legislation on any central issue affecting 
Indian rights. Viewing the 85th Congress in the 
setting of Congressional Indian policy of the last 
ten years, however, one can state without hesita- 
tion that the Congressional climate of opinion 
toward Indians continues to improve.” 


In general, the foregoing characterization may be 
applied to the 86th Congress. 


Two Bills Shelved 


On the negative side, the gravest disappointment to 
the Indians was failure of Congress to enact two proposals 
initiated in the Interior Department through the diligent 
work of former Assistant Secretary Ernst. One of these 
was the proposal to expand the loan fund authorization 
from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000. The other was the 
proposal to convey about 350,000 acres of marginal lands 
to Indian tribes. 

The proposal to add $15,000,000 to the loan fund 
authorization passed the House as a rider to the Minnesota 
Heirship Bill. It then won approval by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs but too late for action by 
the full Senate. Congress adjourned before this bill could 
be enacted into law. Because of Congressional failure to 
authorized the appropriation, essential land purchase and 
community development programs will have to be aban- 
doned by many tribes. 

However, having the standing of a proposal already 
passed by the House of Representatives and approved by 
the appropriate Senate Subcommittee, it is hoped that 
the credit fund expansion will be enacted into law by the 
87th Congress. 

By contrast, the submarginal lands proposal was not 
acted on at all. There was reported to be opposition to 
the bill in South Dakota where some of the affected land 
is located. 


Sanitation Gain 


On the positive side, the Indian Sanitation Law, 
Public Law 86-121, inaugurated an important program 
for the improvement of Indian health through better sani- 
tation and water facilities on Indian reservations. 

$200,000 were appropriated for that purpose in 
1959-60 and $2,550,000 in 1960-61. Numerous public 
health projects for which there has been need for decades 
have finally been started under the provisions of Public 
Law 86-121. 

Another positive measure is Public Law 86-634, the 
Indian Trespass Law. It makes it a federal offense to 
destroy or remove Indian reservation boundary markers 


or to hunt, track, or fish on reservation land without 
authorization. Illegal hunting and fishing on reservations 
by non-Indians who simply ignored the Indians’ rights 
of private property has been a serious problem for a long 
time. Finally, Indians were helpless since non-Indians 
could be proceeded against only under state law and there 
were no state officials on the reservations who could or 
would take legal action. Under Public Law 86-634 action 
to protect Indian property rights against trespass could 
be taken by said officials. 

The remaining 45 Indian laws of the 86th Congress 
are local in nature or of narrow applicability. Twenty-six 
of them can be classified as housekeeping legislation, 
of no major policy significance. The other nineteen laws, 
however, are indicative of a Congressional policy outlook 
on Indians and, for that reason, deserve special scrutiny. 


Surplus Lands Won 


The bulk of this group of laws, seventeen of the 
19 laws, involves the conveyance of federal surplus land 
to Indian tribes. Altogether a total of almost 15,000 acres 
was so conveyed. These conveyances constitute renewed 
recognition by Congress of the fact that Indian com- 
munities are continuing to stay in existence and that they 
deserve economic support. 

One particular facet relating to these land convey- 
ances was clarified during the 86th Congress. It will be 
recalled that prior to 1959 the Interior Department took 
the position that it would oppose conveyances of federal 
surplus land to Indian tribes if the land were conveyed 
in trust status. The Department insisted that the convey- 
ances be in taxable fee status. This issue came to a head 
late in 1958 when the pueblo of Santo Domingo took 
the position that it would not accept a particular tract 
of land unless it were conveyed in trust status. This matter 
was taken up by Assistant Secretary Ernst, who decided 
to change its Department’s policy. As a result it was 
announced early in 1959 that the Interior Department 
would no longer object to trust conveyances, but would 
leave the issue to the discretion of Congress. Congress 
ultimately adopted the policy of conveying federal surplus 
lands lying within Indian reservations in trust status and 
conveying lands outside the reservation in taxable fee 
Status. 


Consent Principle Upheld 


Two other local bills deserve special mention because 

of their policy emphasis. One of them, Public Law 86-322, 
the Catawba Termination Law, serves as another preced- 
ent for the proposition that Indian tribes should be termi- 
nated only with their consent. The other, Public Law 
86-121, providing that the payments made by the United 
States to the Yakima, Umatilla, Warm Springs and Nez 
Perce tribes for the inundation of the Celilo Falls fishing 
grounds shall be free from liability for federal income 
taxes, stands for the principal that payments made in 
discharge of federal treaty obligations should not be taxed. 
(Continued on page 5, col. 2) 
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ROGER ERNST 
Former Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


io is a secret, Indian laughter at the expense of 


white men who mistake them for innocents. Two years 
ago I offered this Association’s help to the Miccosukees, 
and one of them said, “Look out when you go to Jimmy 
Tiger’s camp, or you will find yourself under the Promise 
Tree.” To this spot, I was warned, the straight-faced Mic- 
cosukees guided those who made big talk about all they 
would do for the tribe. 

Roger Ernst resigned as Secretary of the Interior 
on September 15th. He was ill and should have resigned 
sooner, but he refused to do that until he felt certain our 
government’s word to the Miccosukee Tribe would be 
kept. 

In his three years of office, certain subordinate bu- 
reaucrats complimented him with their hatred because he 
made promises to Indian tribes that could have been 
evaded. These unworthy public officials found it amusing 
to prevent the keeping of his promises when they could. 
They could not do this often or openly, for when they 
defied Roger Ernst they were defying Secretary of the 
Interior Fred Seaton, whose sound new Indian policy he 
was trying to carry out. 

He is a man with love of democracy built into his 
marrow and without vanity. He never flattered himself for 
one moment that his personal honor was involved in his 
dealings with the Indian tribes. He was constantly aware 
the honor of the United States was at stake. 

Roger Ernst always said he missed the good, white 
heat of Phoenix, and we understand that he is rapidly re- 
covering his health now that he has gone home to Arizona. 
Some day he may want to get out of the sun, however. He 
should know that he is one man who can stand, without 
fear of derision, under Jimmy Tiger’s Promise Tree. 

La Verne Madigan 


86TH CONGRESS— from page 4 


Indian-activities appropriations of the Congress fall 
into two categories: 1) appropriations in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; 2) appropriations for the Indian health 
service. As far as funds appropriated to the Indian Bureau 
are concerned, the 86th Congress made no significant 
innovation. The Administration has continued to request 
funds for its traditional program and Congress has allowed 
the requested funds without making material changes in 
the budget. 

Health Program Expands 


In the field of Indian health, on the other hand, 
there has been significant program expansion during the 
86th Congress. Thus the appropriation for the operation 
of the Indian health service amounted to $40,500,000 for 
1958-59 and for the year 1959-60 the President requested 
$3,000,000 more and Congress actually appropriated 
$5,000,000 more, or a total of $45,500,000 for 1960-61. 
The Administration requested $2,000,000 beyond that 
(a total $47,500,000) and Congress allowed a $4,300,000 
increase to $49,800,000. Thus in two years the Indian 
health program was allowed to expand almost 25%. 

An Indians look to the future, one further aspect of 
the legislative outlook deserves special mention. In recent 
years there has been an increased tendency to make 
special provisions for Indian tribes in general welfare 
measures. Thus Indians were included in the Area Rede- 
velopment Bill, Youth Conservation Bill, Food Stamp 
Plan and were considered for inclusion in the Juvenile- 
Delinquency Board. For reasons not related to Indians, 
the programs in question were not put into effect. How- 
ever, as it seems likely that, irrespective of the Presidential 
election, some of the former legislation proposals might 
be enacted into law in the coming years, it is important 
for Indians and their friends to see to it that adequate 
provisions are made for Indians to receive the same 
benefits as are offered to other, similarly-situated segments 
of the population. 
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ICE CAP TO BAYOU—/rom page 3 


but groped for a definition of them. Most of the whites 
to whom I talked approved the lack of definition as a 
condition of their evaporation .. . 

At Barrow, villagers told me that this year they had 
been required to get hunting and fishing licenses and 
wondered what right had been lost. They did not know 
that the whole question of Native fishing rights in Alaska 
is now in the courts in the case of Metlakatla Indian Com- 
munity vs. Egan. 

* * * 

. .. Looking for people who could spark an Alaskan 
committee of the Association, I went to the three major 
regions of the State: East (Juneau, Sitka); South from 
Central (Fairbanks); North from Central (Barrow). In 
each area I found at least one person who felt the need 
for a citizens’ group and offered to invite others to a 
meeting in February or March. . . . I assured these people, 
and the Natives to whom I spoke, that the Association 
would put together a booklet of facts that every Alaskan 
Native and we ourselves should know. I told them we 
hoped that after we have given their people the facts, their 
people will give us their opinions at meetings in the Indian 
communities and Eskimo villages. 

(Continued on page 6, col. 1) 
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ICE CAP TO BAYOU—+from page 5 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans, Louisiana, 


September, 1960 
* oa * 


It has been our policy to help those Indian tribes 
that know their need and ask for help, but to impose no 
sense of need or unasked help on any tribe. . . . We believe 
that American Indians have two rights: the right to survive 
as long as they wish in communities of their own people, 
and the right to equality as citizens of the United States . . . 

In the Dakotas and Nebraska, Indian people have 
resisted a Federal policy that would force them to disperse 
their communities and wash away their Indian identity 
in the cultural mainstream. They rejected the view that 
equality of citizenship was the prize of individual Indians 
who left their home communities, never to be enjoyed by 
groups of Indians who remained together on Indian land. 
. . . The Omahas of Nebraska and the Oglala Sioux of 
South Dakota asked the Association to help them win 
recognition of the equality of their communities as com- 
munities of American citizens. . . . Out of their expressed 
need grew WE SHAKE HANDS, our pilot program of 
race-relations and community development for these two 
tribes. The Omahas themselves defined the program as 
“an action to encourage neighborly relations between 
Indians and their fellow-citizens in the Great Plains . . .” 


* * * 


Tribal requests for WE SHAKE HANDS have come 
to us unexpectedly in the past few months from southern 
tribes which in the past had asked only to be left un- 
noticed in their segregation as Indians. They acquiesced 
bitterly in their State’s or County’s official fiction that 
they held themselves separate out of pride and were not 
kept separate because of their race... . 

In January, 1958, good Americans in southern and 
northern States caught their breath with admiration when 
the Lumbees of North Carolina emerged from safe obscur- 
ity to drive hooded Ku Klux Klansmen off their land with 
shotguns. . . . Suddenly these Indian people could no 
longer endure to send their children 35 miles each way 
to a State-run Indian school. For six years they asked that 
an Indian school be built closer to their community. Their 
request refused, in September of this year they insisted 
that their constitutional rights be recognized and that 
they be admitted to the school nearest their home. Denied 
the right to register, a number of children remained in 
the school until an injunction was secured to stop them 
from doing that. The Indians are now negotiating with the 
local school board for recognition of their rights. They 
have said that if their rights continue to be violated, they 
will go to the courts to have them enforced. 


* * * 


The Superintendent of the Mississippi Choctaw 
Agency, in a pamphlet available in a local souvenir shop, 
praised the Choctaws who went to Oklahoma for their 
courage and good sense in knowing they were a “whipped 
nation.” Tribal leaders resent this and other evidence of 
their Agency’s approval of their humiliating status. . . . The 
Agency is located in a town called Philadelphia and is 
one of its main sources of income. On the highway leading 
into the town two signboards stand side by side. One, 





Back to School 


A curious white student at Dunn High School, North Caro- 
lina, peeks over door window into principal’s office at 14-year- 
old Indian Dalton Grove. 
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erected by the Chamber of Commerce, informs the traveler 
that he is entering Philadelphia, “Capital of the Great 
Choctaw Nation” and greets him with Choctaw words, 
translated as “Welcome.” The other signboard advertises 
Ingraham’s Cafe, a restaurant frequented by members of 
the Agency staff. Ingraham’s Cafe, in the capital of the 
Great Choctaw Nation, does not serve Choctaws.. . 

The Business Committee of the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaws, on its own behalf and through the Association 
on American Indian Affairs has asked the Interior Depart- 
ment to instruct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to cooperate 
with them in a long-range program to establish their equality 
with their fellow-Mississippians. They have requested also 
that their Agency be assigned to a Superintendent trained 
and willing to solve problems of the type that confront 
them. The Interior Department has committed itself to 
help the Choctaws work out their problem. 


ok * * 


The Houmas have looked on in helpless bewilderment 
while oil companies cut channels across land they regarded 
as theirs, drilled wells in it, drove off the fur bearing ani- 
mals on which their living depends. Men without number, 
calling themselves lawyers, have tried to intimidate them 
into signing papers relating to the land, papers they do not 
understand because they cannot read... 

... Members of this group have asked for help. Their 
needs and unhappiness are so broad they do not know 
what must be done . . . The first responsibility of the 
Association’s new Committee for Louisiana Indians will 
be to find out . . . It is to the credit of New Orleans that 
a committee of clergymen, attorneys and social scientists 
could be assembled so quickly . . . Members of the com- 
mittee have already visited the Houmas in their homes, 
breaking the isolation that has made them wonder whether 
they have a nationality at all .. . The attorneys are studying 
the legal situation of the Houmas with respect to their 
land, in order to determine the form that help should 
take... 





